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Better Teaching 
V. Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The educational activity which should receive more attention at 
the present time than others is the improvement of teaching. Involved 
in current planning for the improvement-of teaching are several 
important elements which distinguish the modern classroom program 


from the traditional. 


IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN IMPROVING TEACHING 


First of these is a new point of view which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of basing teaching on the nature and needs of the child. Modern 
teaching is, first of all, child-centered, as contrasted with subject- 
centered. Another characteristic of the new point of view is the 
importance attached to the total social situation of which the school 
is a functioning part. The fact that we are living in an ever changing 
American democratic society is basic to the formulation of educational 
aims and the planning of teaching. 

A second important element in better teaching, growing out of 
the increased attention to child nature and needs, is a body of improved 
educational methods. These new methods are variously characterized 
by such terms as activity program, units of work, socialized classroom 
procedure, and creative activity. The essence of new educational 
methods lies in the organization of learning about purposeful activity 
on the part of the learner. 

Closely related to the development of new educational methods is 
the development and use of new instructional materials based on the 
new point of view and on new educational methods. 


TRADITIONAL TEACHING 


Important as better teaching is, there is some danger of over- 
looking or minimizing important values of the successful aspects of 
traditional or older teaching. The traditional classroom procedure of 
the old time classroom, it must be admitted, is inadequate in several 
respects. A few of these shortcomings which must be overcome are: 


1. Emphasis on logical organization of subject matter ignored to a 
large extent the facts with respect to the way children actually 


learn. 
2It 
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2. Large amounts of knowledge presented in the old type teaching 
had little meaning for the child and were non-functional in the 
activities of living. 

3. Organization of subject matter to be learned was not based on 
facts with respect to the relation between learning ability and 
maturity of the pupil. 

4. Too little emphasis was placed on application of knowledge and 
too much emphasis was placed on knowledge for its own sake. 


In spite of these and other rather obvious deficiencies there are 
many points of value in the traditional which must be retained in new 
teaching. The old teaching emphasized certain so-called fundamentals, 
among these the tools of learning. Whatever are true fundamentals 
must be retained, even though new points of view, methods, and 
instructional materials may embody them in different forms. The new 
teaching recognizes and maintains these fundamentals. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate how old values and certain true fundamentals 
of the traditional education program are retained in the new. 

Character. The development of desirable character has always 
been a basic educational objective. The new teaching emphasizes this 
objective even more strongly than the old, through the use of pro- 
cedures which are more effective in its accomplishment. Where the 
traditional classroom practice provided materials about desirable char- 
acter traits, the new teaching provides direct experiences for their 
practice. Classroom activities in the new teaching are designed for 
the specific purpose of providing opportunity for the development and 
exercise of such traits as honesty, dependability, respect for the rights 
of others, and personal integrity. 

Citizenship. It may be truly said that the American public school 
system had its origin in the great purpose to develop a citizenship 
competent to participate in democratic self-government. Activities of 
the new teaching are especially designed to fulfil this highly important 
objective. Here, as in the ease of character, participation rather than 
second-hand experiencing should prove more effective in the realization 
of citizenship. 

The tool subjects. Perhaps the most doubt with respect to the 
value of the new teaching exists concerning the place of and the 
emphasis upon the tool subjects. Exponents of the activity program 
are often thought to be neglecting such fundamentals as reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and language. It should be stated emphatically that 
these fundamentals are as basic in the new teaching as they were in 
the old. The new teaching recognizes the fact, however, that a tool 
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should not be disassociated from its use, and emphasizes the use of 
these tools more than the knowledge of tools themselves. Further- 
more, the new teaching has utilized research in the psychology of 
learning and has resulted in the development for the children of far 
more effective methods of learning these fundamentals. Comparison 
of the activity and traditional programs has repeatedly shown that 
pupils in the activity program have attained a proficiency in the funda- 
mentals equal or superior to that of pupils in a traditional type 
program. 

Drill. It is sometimes supposed that drill has no place in the 
activity program. Such, however, is not the case. It is true that 
some of the drill which characterized the traditional program is not 
closely related to the purposes which motivate the modern school and 
such ineffective drill has consequently been discarded. This does not 
mean that drill and the activity program are incompatible. What the 
modern school attempts to do is to relate every bit of drill very 
directly to the object to be gained and make all drill meaningful to 
the child. Drill without purpose is deadly. The new teaching empha- 
sizes purpose. When the child is aware of a purpose, the drill 
necessary for the mastery of knowledge and processes becomes a mean- 
ingful activity. 

It is sometimes claimed that the new teaching does not recognize 
the importance of effort. Effort must not be confused with drudgery. 
The best effort proceeds from interest and purpose. The new teaching 
attempts first to arouse interest and develop purpose as a basis for 
the true effort from which all good learning will arise. 


Retaining Old Values in the New Teaching 


The foregoing examples serve to indicate that certain funda- 
mentals and values of the traditional program are retained in the 
modern educational program. It is well to remember that the old 
should not be discarded merely because it is old. Good planning will 
always keep those elements of the more traditional classroom which 
contribute to the true purposes of the new education and teaching. 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW TEACHING 


It is impossible in a short amount of space to describe adequately 
the features which distinguish the new teaching from the traditional. 
There are, however, certain important characteristics of the new which 
may be listed in order to describe the new teaching in a rather general 
way. The new and improved teaching is characterized by: 
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1. Purposeful activity on the part of the child. Every effort is 
preceded by the reason for its expression. 


2. Activity based on the child’s experiential background. Learning 
begins where the child is and lives. 


3. Organization of learning activities is on the basis of life activities 
and social functions rather than upon traditional subject or fact 
groupings. The current trend is to define the scope of teaching 
in terms of major human activities. 

4. The choice and placement of activities within the teaching pro. 
gram is suited to the maturation level of the child. 

5. Recognition of the importance of developing the creative ability, 
and talent of the individual. 

6. Recognition of major social forces and institutions as factors 
influencing individual conduct. 


In addition, it should be stated that: 

Traditional values are not to be destroyed nor are they destroyed 
in the new teaching. 

The new teaching does recognize the eternal verities. 

Better teaching rather than completely new teaching is our desire 
for the children. 


Life today, anticipated future life situations, and sound continu- 
ance of the contributions of the past and of good teaching today are 
our hopes. 

The new teaching sees the child as a whole, realizes that he is an 
individual. It recognizes the need for teaching to change as life situ- 
ations improve and as they should improve. 

The new teaching emphasizes purpose as a basis for child interest, 
interest as the basis for effort, and results as the measure of interest 
and good teaching. 

The new teaching will rarely introduce a child to failure. 


PROJECT IN CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR THE NEW 
TEACHING 


The most recent activity of the State Department of Education 
in the field of curriculum planning was the appointment by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of a committee on Scope and Sequence 
of Major Learnings in the Curriculum. As its name implies, the chief 
purpose of the committee is to recommend the program of major 
activities which should constitute the curriculum. 
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One of the most important reasons for such an undertaking is 
to develop for the entire curriculum what may be termed ‘‘ vertical 
unity.”” As the modern school program has come to place less 
emphasis upon subject matter as such and to place more emphasis on 
purposeful activity on the part of the child, it has not always been 
possible to assure that the total program of activity has been as com- 
plete as desirable, nor has the sequence of activity always been the 
best. It would be possible to cite instances where similar activities 
have been repeated year after year to the exclusion of other activities 
essential to well-rounded development. Furthermore, there have been 
instances of activities not as well suited to the maturity levels of 
pupils as other activities which could be offered. 

This committee will attempt to outline the essentials of the entire 
public school curriculum in terms of total scope of learning activities 
and best sequential arrangement. Although there is no thought of 
prescribing the recommendations of the committee in the form of a 
state course of study, it is hoped that the work of the committee may 
assist in bringing about the degree of uniformity with respect to the 
scope of the curriculum and order within the curriculum that is 
desirable in a state school system. 

The committee has now been working for a period of approxi- 
mately six months. The second report of the committee is presented 
in the following article. 


Second Report of Committee on Scope and 
Sequence of Major Learnings in 
the Curriculum’ 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools, 
California State Department of Education ? 


The Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in the 
Curriculum met for a three day session at Fresno on May 9-11. Some 
progress was made toward the accomplishment of the program set up 
in previous meetings and presented in the preliminary report. The 
Committee will continue its deliberations at Stanford University on 
July 11, after which meeting it will endeavor to present a definite 
recommendation which may be subjected to experimental work 
throughout the public school system of California. 


Place of Education in a Democracy* 


The organization of the curriculum should make a dynamic con- 
tribution to the realization of the social goals of education. In a demo- 
cratic society, those institutions and customs are of value which make 
the greatest contribution to the welfare of the common man. Democ- 
racy is not static; its institutions must be constantly studied and evalu- 
ated in the light of the ideals upon which it has been established. 
What constitutes the ‘‘good life’’ must be set up for every generation. 
Constant change is a concept inherent in the democratic ideal; 
democracy is based upon an attitude of willingness to modify and 
reconstruct its basic institutions in accordance with changed social 
conditions and in accordane with the contributions being constantly 
made to the knowledge of human needs contributed by biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology. Every generation must interpret the demo- 
eratic ideals in the light of current social conditions; such interpreta- 
tion is integral to the maintenance of the democratic way of life. 

1First report of this committee: Aubrey A. Douglass, ‘Preliminary Report of 
Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in the Curriculum,” Calk- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education. IV (May, 1936), 198-209. Reprints avail- 
able from the Division of Textbooks and Publications upon request. 

2Co-chairman with Aubrey A. Douglass, Chief, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Education, of the following committee appointed 
by Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction: I. O. — Leo B. 
Baisden, Dwight C. Baker, G. Derwood Baker, William . Briscoe, Jay D. Conner, 
e L. po reg George H. Geyer, ~ R. Hanna, John A. Hockett, A. H. Horrall, 

. B. Lindsay, F. G. Macomber, H. N. McClellan, Charles B. Moore, Samuel A. Pep- 
cy William M. Proctor, 7. oo. Riley, Bertha E. Roberts, Corinne "Seeds, Mrs. Lor- 
raine M. Sherer, and M. Madilene Veverka. 


8 Adapted from a preliminary report submitted by F. L. Cummings on “The 
Place of Education in a Democracy.’ 
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In the American ideology, the democratic ideals have been set 
forth in the preamble of the Constitution. Many expressions of these 
ideals have been made both before and after this significant occurrence 
in our history, but the wide acquaintance with the statement makes its 
use justifiable in a presentation of a point of view for a basic curri- 
culum for American schools. 

While the implications of these ideals may need redefinition, and 
while the methods of attaining them may have changed, the ideals are 
essential to a democracy. The following interpretations of accepted 
American ideals are suggested : 


To form a more perfect union. Modern life demands that ‘‘per- 
fect union’’ ean only result by creating a better understanding of the 
interdependence of all people in a society and an attitude of willing- 
ness, on the part of all people, to cooperate in those enterprises which 
will yield the greatest returns in terms of human welfare. 


To establish justice. James Truslow Adams speaks of our present 
dilemma as ‘‘a crisis in character.’’ The democratic ideal of justice 
can be attained only through the building of character which estab- 
lishes in each individual concepts of honesty, love, and respect for 
truth; which develops in each individual a sense of personal responsi- 
bility and respect for law; and which establishes in the entire social 
group the concept of special privilege for none. 


To insure domestic tranquillity. The social world of today 
demands an understanding of the rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
of the members of the family group as a sound basis for human secur- 
ity; it demands a building of bonds of sympathy, understanding, and 
friendship among the members of the community. Industrial rela- 
tions have become so complex that only by developing a sense of the 
necessity for arbitration of all industria] and other disputable problems 
ean society continue to exist in harmonious relationship. 


To provide for the common defense. New enemies arise in the 
modern social scene and old enemies acquire greater potency under 
the impact of present day living. Society must increasingly be con- 
cerned with its defense against the common enemies of disease, vice, 
and crime. The school and all other agencies of organized society 
must contribute to the widespread realization that law and order are 
fundamental to the perpetuation of the state. In a technological 
civilization, no nation can preserve narrow ideals of nationalism but 
must realize that each nation is dependent upon every other nation. 
New techniques of handling problems of world interdependence must 
be evolved. 
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To promote the general welfare. New goals in terms of present 
societal needs are implied in a modern interpretation of this ideal. 
Social life must be refined and enlarged through the promotion of 
those activities which contribute most richly to our social culture and 
which contribute to the enrichment of human personality. ‘‘General 
welfare’’ in its modern connotation implies training for and supplying 
the means for worthy use of leisure, social planning which will result 
in the intelligent production and distribution of goods essential to 
human welfare, the abolition of unemployment, education for voca- 
tional service suitable to individual capacities, the conservation of all 
our national resources, both material and spiritual from exploitation, 
and the preservation of the mental and physical health of our people. 


To secure the blessings of liberty. As in the days of the founders 
of our democracy, freedom of worship, of speech and of the press must 
continue to be ‘‘inalienable rights.’’ The right of petition, the right 
of speedy and impartial trial, are as indispensable today as they were 
at any period in our history. The broader view of liberty requires 
that every individual shall have opportunity for the development of 
his inherent capacities unhindered by accident of birth or social status. 

Such an interpretation of the meaning of the democratic ideal 
should form the basis upon which the scope and sequence of the major 
experiences of the school designed to preserve and perpetuate a 
democracy may be safely built. Democracy is a way of life, the 
achievement of which will result more nearly in universal happiness. 
Democracy refuses to recognize ‘‘privilege built upon race, birth, or 
creed’’ of its citizens. It demands equality of opportunity to achieve 
and to enjoy according to one’s capacity and ability, the benefits of 
the state. In return, it requires that each citizen contribute whole- 
heartedly and cooperatively according to his capacity to the welfare 
of the state. 


Basic Philosophical Considerations’ 


In a dynamically changing world it is folly to believe that an edu- 
cational point of view held at any one time can remain final and 
absolute. The point of view stated at this time, therefore, will undergo 
continuous modification as the children of California under teacher 
guidance determine the changes needed to further still more their 
life purposes. This concept of change is now recognized as funda- 
mental to all life. In this fundamental concept of change, lies the 


1 Adapted from a preliminary report submitted by Corinne Seeds and Lorraine 
o —— on “Basic Philosophical Considerations Which Underlie the Work of the 
ommittee.”’ 
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hope of humanity to so reconstruct through its continuous activity. the 
world of today that a better life for all will emerge. 

America has chosen democracy as a way of living together in 
preference to fascism, communism, or any of the other well known 
ways of ordering social life because of a belief that democracy is the 
one which offers the most promise of bringing about the ‘‘good life.’’ 
Democracy has seemed to offer the best way by which each human 
being could achieve the ‘‘good life.’’ The essential elements of the 
‘‘good life’’ include: 

. A favorable heredity 

Sound emotional and mental adjustments 
Sound physical health 

. Economic security and comfort 
Opportunity to succeed 

Social approval 

Aesthetic interests 

. Experiences of love and tenderness 

. Adventure—new experiences 

Experience in sharing the social arrangements that affect one 
11. Stable loyalties—objects of allegiance. 


SO NS ow ow Po 
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The school must not give mere lip-service to the building of a 
democratic social life but every hour of every day must guide chil- 
dren into living democratically, into living an ethical life. 

To help. children to live democratically is no simple task. What 
are the principles which must guide in arranging for democratic, 
social living ? 

1. Each child must have the opportunity to develop to his highest 
capacity in the direction of the right and good. 

2. The world, its institutions and resources are for man to use in 
satisfaction of his needs and desires, not for a few, but for all. 

3. Each person must make his individual choices in the light of 
whether they will promote the common good. 


In classrooms where democracy is inherent in the living of the 
children, they decide as a whole what they need; they contribute as 
individuals to the carrying out of group purposes with the whole 
group evaluating the worth of each contribution as to whether the 
purposes have been satisfied in as fine a way as possible. In a word, 
the ideal of modern education is that every classroom shall be itself 
‘‘a miniature democracy.”’ 

What of control (discipline) in the classroom which is a minia- 
ture society? Ideally, each person should so conduct himself that 
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his behavior promotes the highest level of living in the whole group. 
Such a standard cannot be realized at once. School society is recog- 
nized as a miniature democracy. Knowing that in a real democracy, 
the adults have to be helped to behave, to live up to that which they 
know to be right and good for each and all, it is easily realized that 
each child and each group cannot be expected to reach the democratic 
ideal without continual help. 

The principles of democracy lead us to believe in courtesy, in con- 
sideration for others, in unselfishness; but in the classroom it would be 
better to have impudence, outward clashes, disputes, than an outward 
show of something not sincere. Under situations of conflict, the 
teacher-guide has the opportunity to help children to remake their 
behavior in socially more desirable ways. 

Children learn to live through living, through satisfying their 
needs ‘‘here and now.’’ 

Through the ages man has striven, worked, and thought as he 
sought to satisfy his fundamental needs, desires, and wants. This con- 
stant struggle to live not only produced the changes in him, but the 
world in which he lived and struggled changed constantly to meet his 
everchanging, everexpanding needs. It is man’s constant attempt to 
satisfy his needs and desires, which we eall living, that has made him 
what he is today; and it is the changes that he has made in the world 
of men and things that have made of civilization what it is. Through 
such living man has grown and his world has evolved. 


Through his long struggles to live in his world man has acquired 
many ways of behaving, ways of living together, ways of thinking, 
feeling, and doing, that have become what Dewey calls the ‘‘funded 
eapital of civilization.’’ The best of these ways of behaving must 
become the possession of each member of society if this inheritance is 
to be ‘‘conserved, transmitted, rectified, and expanded so that each 
new generation may receive it more solid and secure, more widely 
accessible and more generously shared.’’* 

These ways of behaving which man has accumulated, in a general 
way, deal first with what he has discovered about his physical world as 
he has made it yield him a living, with what he has learned about peo- 
ple as they meet their problems individually and in groups, with his 
knowledge of the work of the world, including the production of raw 
materials, the manufacturing of commodities and the transportation 
and selling of commodities; secondly, with the skills and abilities which 
have been built in order to extend life further such as the ability to 


1John Dewey. A Common Faith. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934, 


p. 87 
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read, to write, to express one’s ideas in language and to meet quantita- 
tive situations; and thirdly, with the accumulated, aesthetic interpre- 
tations of life experiences such as are found in musie, literature, art, 
and the dance.* 

Again, through the satisfaction of fundamental needs and desires, 
primarily the securing of food, clothing, shelter, weapons, utensils, 
tools, and records, man has discovered the physical and social world 
and around these experiences of his has built his philosophies of life 
and religion, developing skills for the extension of his experience and 
giving vent to his urges to expression and to share through inter- 
preting aesthetically the elements of his living which have stirred him 
emotionally. 

The child also learns through living. Thus a child, born into the 
world today in order to ‘‘inherit the earth,’’ and to become a real, 
functioning part of this great, living whole must take unto himself 
those ways of behaving which man has found to be most desirable. 
This the child does by the same process used by man himself. He satis- 
fies his particular needs, needs of course governed by his own capaci- 
ties and potentialities and the environment in which he finds himself. 
Each living being is equipped with inner urges, which causes it to reach 
forth into its environment to satisfy them. If the world about it 
stimulates a feeling of need for ways of behaving which are fine and 
worthwhile and also furnishes the opportunity for securing them, the 
live being grows in ever finer ways of living in his world. Each child 
then, in acquiring his ways of behaving follows in the footsteps of 
mankind ; he comes to possess life through living, through participating 
in this constant struggle to satisfy fundamental needs and desires in 
ever finer and more satisfying ways. 

Real learning situations offer children the opportunity to act. 
They, themselves, through their work and play must continually feel 
and satisfy new needs under teacher guidance and through this process 
grow to ever higher levels of knowing, feeling, and doing. Their learn- 
ing must come as a result of satisfying felt needs. 

The modern school arranges an environment and provides simpli- 
fied and balanced experiences which will stimulate children to 
dramatize life as they know it and see it, to manipulate and construct, 
to satisfy their ever growing curiosities, to share with others activities, 
thoughts, and materials, to communicate, and to express in ways which 
have art values. The school extends the experience of children beyond 
that of the necessarily narrow world in which most of them live. It 
stimulates them to investigate the lives of people alive today in other 


1Lois Coffey Mossman. Teaching and Learning in the Elementary School. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929, p. 106. 
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lands and also the work of people who lived in the past, but by virtue 
of whose struggles life has become what it is today. The school pro- 
vides in these areas of experience opportunity for large group pur- 
posing and at the same time does not neglect provision for individual 
activity along the lines of special interests. 

The modern school will give children opportunity to interact with 
this arranged environment. It will note the initial responses to the 
environmental stimuli and guide the best and most worthwhile of these 
into purposeful activity which will insure growth in each individual 
and in the group as a whole. It will give satisfaction always to those 
responses which lead to the development of attitudes of cooperation, 
respect for the rights of others, consideration for the whole, thinking, 
and responsibility which lie at the basis of true ethical living. 


Appropriate Activities in Terms of Maturation’ 


The acquisition of adult traits and skills depends upon two factors, 
growth and learning. These two factors are progressing simul- 
taneously and it is not always easy to distinguish which is responsible 
for the trait observed. Woodworth defines learning as development 
through exercise; while maturation is that development which comes 
prior to exercise and is not dependent upon exercise. ‘‘ Maturation is 
growth of structure in response to the diffuse stimulation received from 
its surroundings, while learning is growth in response to the function- 
ing of that structure.’’? The increased attention given to maturation 
in educational practice is due to the insistence of Dewey and others 
upon the concept of education as life, full and adequate in itself at 
the developmental stage of the learner, as opposed to the concept of 
education merely as preparation for adult life. The term ‘‘matura- 
tion’’ may be used in reference to various stages of growth and levels 
of development which indicate that the learner has acquired a sufficient 
degree of maturity for successful achievement in various types of 
learning experiences. 

Four aspects of maturation should be considered in the develop- 
ment of criteria for appropriate activities: sensori-motor, emotional, 
social, and mental. It is important to keep in mind that there is a 
wide and increasing range in the growth and development of both 
individuals and social groups at each chronological level. Activities 
provided in the curriculum must take into account individual and 
group variations. 


1Adapted from a preliminary report submitted by G. Derwood Baker and 

Jay D. Conner on “Appropriate Activities in Terms of Maturation.’’ Mr. Conner pre- 

pared the material on early childhood and later childhood; Mr. Baker prepared the 

material on the pre-adolescent and early adolescent and on the later adolescent period. 

19 ’ R. S. Woodworth. Psychology. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929, 
p. z 
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While there are sufficient data from research sources to indicate 
some factors in maturation, in general the findings are inconclusive 
and the exact implications are not clear. As a matter of fact, some of 
the findings, particularly those on adolescence, cast considerable doubt 
on aspects of growth which have been heretofore assumed to be 
products of maturation. So far as present tested knowledge is con- 
cerned, it would seem that we should take our primary leads in the 
selection of appropriate activities for children from their physical and 
social environments rather than from empirically derived assumptions 
concerning maturation. 


Early Childhood 
The data on maturation available concerning the period of early 
childhood are more conclusive than for later periods. On the basis of 
present findings it seems safe to state that in early childhood: 
1. Interests are egocentric 
2. Interests are specific, immediate, and transitory 
3. Voluntary attention span is small 
4, Creative imagination is active but lacking in precision 
5. Differences in form and color are seen more readily than 
similarities 
Detail is not readily differentiated 
. Concepts are specific with reference to objects 
. Retention is strong but recall weak 
. Orientation is limited in space and time. 
10. Sensorimotor development is largely in terms of trunk and big 
muscles 
11. Imitative ability is strong. 


Oo WID 


The implications of these characteristics are that: 


1. The activities of this period should utilize and be developed out 
of the immediate environment of the child 

2. The activities should be simple, direct, and involve his actual 
experiences and daily contacts 

3. Abundant opportunity should be provided for pupils to talk 
freely about the things in which they are keenly interested. 
Speaking should be spontaneous in relatively short units if 
necessary, and without the restraint imposed by adult criticism 

4. Materials should be suited to the use of large muscles 

5. Large dependence should be placed upon imitation of correct 
forms in speaking and writing 
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Later Childhood! 

Specific knowledge of maturation factors that are useful in deter- 
mining appropriate activities is almost entirely lacking for the period 
of late childhood. Available interest studies do not reveal much con- 
cerning natural interests of children, as there is no way of eliminating 
the influence played by the suggestions offered by the environment. 
There is little objective evidence to support or repudiate the types of 
activities now in use. Much experimentation in this area of develop- 
ment is needed to develop further knowledge concerning the nature of 
growth during this period. 

What evidence there is available seems to indicate that later child- 
hood is characterized by: 

. A growing capacity for concentration 

. Little appreciation for personal powers and limitations 

More independence, with little appreciation for adult values 

4. Slowly developing general concepts of identity, relationship, 
and causality 

5. Refinement of motor coordination, including that of eye and 
hand 

6. Increased variability of growth characteristics 

7 


oo no 


. Increased readiness for vicarious experiences 
8. Growth in social expression in group activities 


Pre-adolescent and Early Adolescent Period 


Considerable data are available which point the way to certain 
conclusions in the period of pre-adolescence and adolescence. 


Growth factors. This is a period of profound structural change. 
Boys and girls enter this period as children; they leave it as young 
adults. In the pre-adolescent period there is but slight differentiation 
in physical structure between boys and girls. In the late adolescent 
period all the secondary and tertiary characteristics of sex have become 
fully developed, with all their implications of differentiation, adjust- 
ment, and potentialities for maladjustment. 

Growth during childhood is characterized by evenness or slightly 
rhythmic variations. While the growth curves for a large number of 
adolescents tend to show a uniform progression up until eighteen, the 
uniformity is a group rather than an individual reality. This is com- 
monly a period of very rapid growth. 


1For further expansion concerning this period see Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development in the Intermediate Grades. ‘Sacramento: California State Department 
of Education, 1936, pp. 6-12. 
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Growth during pre-adolescence and early adolescence is not uni- 
form or predictable in character. Some individuals show steady 
growth increase without manifesting the more or less characteristic 
spurts. Where rapid growth is present, it tends to be both cyclical and 
seasonal in character. Boys’ growth is twice as rapid in the fall as in 
the spring. 

Many physiological defects which have not previously been 
apparent manifest themselves during this period of growth. Defects 
of lungs, heart, posture, and vision are likely to become apparent. 

Emotional factors. Available evidence does not show that emo- 
tional maladjustments commonly associated with early adolescence are 
due primarily to physiological or neural development. The anthropo- 
logical studies of Margaret Mead,’ Ruth Benedict * and others indicate 
that such disturbances are usually chiefly due to conflicts induced by 
environmental and social factors. Psychiatrie research similarly sub- 
stantiates this evidence. The problem of youth in this period is to 
develop an emotional pattern with which to meet life situations and to 
make wholesome adjustment to the many psychological problems 
brought into being through rapid growth. 

The social adjustments which seem to create emotional strain dur- 
ing adolescence are: 

1. Making the shift from childish dependence to independent 

adulthood—the man-boy conflict 

2. Breaking away from parental domination 

3. Assuming the heterosexual role 

4. Reorienting the ego-fantasy 


Social factors. This period is one of new social adjustments. The 
establishment of the heterosexual relationship is one of the most acute 
and least understood adjustments. As the center of security shifts 
from the home to the social group, there is a strong demand for social 
approval and fear of disapproval by the social group. Conformity to 
group standards becomes a large social factor, with desire to maintain 
one’s individual integrity running strongly counter to the desire to 
conform to the group. 

Mental factors. At this time the brain reaches physiological 
maturity. Gesell maintains that ‘‘. . . the general course of mental 
maturity is only slightly disturbed by the tremendous onset of 
pubescence.’ The curve of general mental growth advances in a uni- 


1Margaret Mead. Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., Inc., 1935. 

2 Ruth Benedict. Patterns of Culture. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 

3 Arnold Gesell. “Precocious Puberty and Mental Maturation,” Nature and 
Nurture ; Their Influence upon Intelligence. Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1928, p. 409. 
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form manner during pre-adolescence and adolescence, but analysis 
shows considerable variation in the growth rate of different mental 


factors. 
In the evidence available on the factors of development in early 


adolescence are many important implications for the school. The more 
significant of these seem to demand : 


1. 


10. 
11. 


A school environment and an educational program that is rich 
in its exploratory possibilities; which enables each individual to 
make rich and varied contacts with his world and with larger 
fields of learning; and which enables the pupil to discover and 
the school to inventory his interests, aptitudes, and capacities. 


. Provision for creative activities in as many areas as possible to 


provide opportunity for self-expression as a protection against 


introversion. 
Provision for social and psychological study of each individual 


with adequate follow up and guidance. 


. Provision for a thorough and scientific health program with 


examination, adjustment, remedial instruction, and continuous 
follow up. 


. Provision for a vigorous play program that stresses organiza- 


tion and socialization rather than competition. 


. Provision for a social organization throughout the schooi that 


stresses freedom, individual and social responsibility, and the 
development of self-direction and self-control. 


. Provision of a program of activities that stresses the group and 


its purposes; the individual and his needs; present utility as 
opposed to deferred values; the immediate environment as 
opposed to historical developments; psychological and logical 
development as opposed to chronological development; experi- 
ences as opposed to organized subject matter; function and 
present utility as opposed to theory and principles; activity as 
opposed to passivity; doing as opposed to absorbing or memo- 
rizing ; first hand experiences as more significant than vicarious 
experiences; sharing as opposed to getting; cooperation as 
opposed to excelling; work with hands and body as opposed to 
exclusive emphasis upon reading. 


. Recognition of sex differences. 
. A social program that ministers to the distinctive needs of this 


age. 
Provision for vital aesthetic experiences. 


Organization of pupils into groups that are socially rather than 
educationally homogeneous. 


— 


A 
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12. Organization of the program of the major learnings upon the 
dynamic factors in the environment of the individual. 


Late Adolescent Period 

Growth factors. Physical growth is decellerating from age 
eighteen to twenty-five; girls reach approximate maximum height at 
16; boys at 18. Growth anomalies of voice, nose, neck and spine, hands 
and feet cause self-consciousness and social maladjustment. Physio- 
logically speaking, the period of late adolescence belongs to adulthood. 


Emotional factors. The tendeney in modern society to prolong 
the dependence of late adolescents upon parents and teachers tends 
to arrest development and to create emotional processes which are 
unwholesome. The repression of the mating urge and diversion of 
sex impulses is a source of emotional strain which needs much fuller 
study than has so far been given. This is the period in which mal- 
adjustment which has been incipient from early childhood becomes 
visible. 


Social factors. The process begun in early adolescence of devel- 
oping personal independence is further extended. The individual 
develops a fuller understanding of self. Failing adequate achievement 
in this area may mean the development of neurotic and anti-social 
behavior. The individual extends his understanding and establishes 
satisfactory relations with members of the opposite sex. 

The struggle for inclusion in the social group leads to an extra 
pressure for conformity and the suppression of aberrant traits; on the 
other side this may lead to the crushing of individualism. 

The schools need to recognize that economic disfranchisement of 
youth in the present social order is a factor of tremendous importance 
which an educational program cannot ignore. 


Mental factors. Mental growth is a continuous process over into 
adulthood. The range of abilities of pupils in the late adolescent 
period is broader than at any other point in the educational program. 
This has been accentuated by the tendency to retain all pupils in school. 

These factors of growth and development in late adolescence and 
early adulthood have far reaching implications for educational practice. 


1. Recognition of the adult status of junior college students and 
the near adult status of senior high school students. This 
recognition should result in counselling instead of supervising, 
the substitution of responsibility for control, the provision of 
activities that will develop maturity. 
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2. Provision for rich social experiences between members of the 
sexes, in controlling and reshaping the school and community 
environment, in participating in school and community affairs. 

. Provision for vocational and pre-vocational experiences. 

4. Provision of experiences graded to a wide range of social back- 
ground, life interest, and individual aptitudes. 

5. Extension of the play program to include competitive indi- 
vidual and team games, increasing the emphasis, with advanc- 
ing maturity, of those activities which will carry over into adult 
recreation. 

6. Continuance of the health, guidance, and counseling program. 

7. Continuance of the program of aesthetic training, emphasizing 
the functional, the creative, and the contemporary. 

8. Provision for cultural, preparatory, and terminal curriculum. 


we) 


The Scope of the Curriculum 

The scope of the curriculum may be defined as the comprehensive- 
ness of human experience. The various aspects of human experiences 
may be looked upon as basic human needs. Basic social functions or 
human needs do not change; they are not variable but fundamental, 
continuing, and abiding. 

Various methods may be followed in determining scope. In the 
past, education has defined the scope of the curriculum in terms of 
special disciplines or subjects; it is conceivable that the scope might be 
built on the basis of social institutions; the major objectives of educa- 
tion might also serve in this respect. 

Definition of scope in terms of the major functions of society 
seems to contain the greatest possibilities for the organization of expe- 
riences which will advance the concept of the social evolutionary 
process. Democracy has within itself the power of changing its insti- 
tutions to achieve human values. The organization of the scope of 
the curriculum in terms of major social functions seems to recommend 
itself in the process of evaluation, controlling and shaping change in 
a more dynamic way. 

In general, the following have been accepted tentatively as major 
social functions: 

1. The protection and conservation of life and health 

2. The protection and conservation of property and natural 
resources 
The securing of raw materials 
The production of commodities 
The consumption of goods 
The transportation and exchange of goods 
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7. Communication 

8. Social control 

9. The extension of freedom 

10. Education 

11. The discovery of new knowledge 
12. Recreation 

13. Aesthetic expression 

14. Religious expression. 


The Sequence Within the Curriculum 

Sequence within the curriculum should constitute that arrange- 
ment of experiences appropriate to the level of development of the 
learner which will help children and youth to understand the rela- 
tionships between the major social functions. 

The following organization indicates the basic theme which has 
been tentatively accepted as the basis for the organization of suggested 
units of work on each level: 


Kindergarten—Grade II The child and his immediate environ- 
ment. 

Grades III-IV The basic physical, material, manipu- 
lative means by which man has 
learned to control his environment, 
as, for example, in primitive or pio- 
neer life. 

Grades V-VI The basic scientific, mechanical instru- 
ments by which man has learned to 
control his environment, as shown 
in such areas of experience as: the 
history of records, the history of 
travel, the development of lighting. 

Grades VIJ-IX Personal adjustment to self and to the 

social and physical environment. 
The center of interest around 
chronological history should be re- 
placed by such areas of experience 
as: transportation, power, indus- 
tries; orientation to meet problems 
of personal adjustment; community 
studies such as recreational surveys, 
health department, city government 
to help adjust youth to his larger 
out-of-school environment. 
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Grades X-XII Orientation to problems of personal, 
social, economic, and political liv- 
ing. The major purpose should be 
the interpretation of various as- 
pects of contemporary society. 

Grades XIII-XIV Logieal synthesis and organization 
around life purposes of knowledge 
and experience. The emergence of 
specialization in terms of individual 
vocational careers. 


These basic themes will serve as centers around which units of life 
experience may be organized. Those units of life experience should be 
selected which will contribute most significantly to the development 
of the evolutionary concept of society. Knowledge and information 
will not be enough; education must provide youth with understanding 
of current problems upon the basis of which he may contribute to the 
improvement of the society in which he lives. 


The Objectives of Education! 


The purpose of education is to help youth to acquire the neces- 
sary understandings, attitudes, and appreciations and special abilities 
for effective life in a democratic society. The following have been 


tentatively accepted : 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


1. An understanding of the interdependence of all forms of life. All forms of 
life are dependent on other forms of life. All individuals and groups are dependent 
on other individuals and groups. 

2. An understanding of the necessity of man’s adaptation to changing condi- 
tions. Nature and social life are in a constant state of change, and man’s welfare 
is greatly affected by his ability to adapt himself to these changes. 

3. The understanding of man’s increasing control of nature. Man’s welfare 
has been greatly improved through his learning to control nature to a greater and 
greater degree through modification of plant and animal life, improved transporta- 
tion and communication, developments in irrigation, etc. 

4. The understanding of the influence of nature upon the development of 
plants, animals, and civilizations. All life is modified by its phvsical environment. 
There are certain common life processes common to all plants and animals. Types 
of civilizations are determined, to a large degree, by the physical environment. 

5. The understanding of the orderliness and balance of the universe. All 
bodies of the universe move in orderly fashion. Through the struggle for existence, 
and through interdependence a balance tends to exist between various forms of life. 

6. An understanding of how modern science has transformed modern ways of 
thinking and living. 

7. An understanding of man’s increasing control of his social environment. 
Through education, research, various communication agencies, and through different 


1 Adapted from a preliminary report submitted by F. G. Macomber and 
Charles B. Moore. 
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institutions and organizations man is striving to obtain a greater degree of control 
over social relationships. Social control has not kept pace with man’s control over 
nature. 

8. An understanding of the relation of the social heritage to man’s develop- 
ment. 

9. An understanding of democracy as a way of living together. An under- 
standing of the ideals and methods of a democratic government. A realistic under- 
standing of the manner in which a democratic government actually functions. An 
understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of democracy, and of a citizen’s own 
responsibilities in the affairs of the community, state, and nation, 

10. An understanding of the ways in which peoples are endeavoring to reorgan- 
ize their social, political, and economic institutions in order to promote the general 
welfare. 

11. A realistic understanding of the operation of economic factors, 

12. An understanding of the operations of modern industrial enterprises, and 
their relation to the general welfare of the country. 

13. The understanding of the necessity and values of recreation in the life of 
a people. 

14. The understandings of the functions of family life, together with its rela- 
tions to the changing environment. 

15. The understanding of the relation of health to human betterment. 

16. The understanding of those factors essential to the wise choice of a 
vocation, 

17. An understanding of the functions of religion in the life of a people. 


ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 
1. The scientific attitude. The disposition to apply the scientific method in 


one’s thinking in all fields. The tendency to be open-minded and critical in one’s 
study, thought, and action. 

2. The attitude of tolerance. A willingness to give courteous consideration to 
the beliefs and ways of living of persons of different race, religion, political 
party, ete. 

3. The attitude of respect for constituted authority. A willingness to obey 
the laws of our political divisions, while reserving the right to advocate change. 
Intelligent loyalty to our social and political institutions. A willingness to give up 
certain individual liberties for the good of society. 

4. The attitude of relying upon orderly methods to gain social ends. A desire 
to gain desirable ends by evolutionary rather than revolutionary means. A tendency 
to utilize education and other approved ways of obtaining desirable changes in our 
institutions. 

5. The attitude of working harmoniously with others. The inclination to 
work harmoniously with groups in a friendly and cooperative manner. The urge 
to participate in group activities looking towards the betterment of life in the com- 
munity, state, and nation. 

6. The attitude of respect for personality. The inclination to believe in the 
integrity of others, and to admire fine characteristics in other persons, 

7. The attitude of responsibility. The willingness to accept responsibility for 
one’s acts. The disposition to be trustworthy. The desire to give value for value 
(value received) in one’s work. 

8. The attitude of directness. The tendency to attack undertakings with con- 
fidence and dispatch, and to avoid side issues and confusion. 

9. The desire to make democracy function. 

10. The desire to better the welfare of the individual and society. 

11. An appreciation of the beautiful in literature, art, music, nature, ete. 
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12. An appreciation of the contributions of leaders in the various fields of 
human activities. A recognition and respect for the contributions of the social 
heritage. 

13. An appreciation of good workmanship. A desire to do one’s work well, 
and to recognize excellence of work of others. 

14. An appreciation of high standards of conduct, both in one’s self and in 
others. 

15. An appreciation of nature. A feeling of enjoyment coming from close 
contact with the beauties and wonders of nature. 


SPECIAL ABILITIES (Automatic Responses) 


1. The ability to read. Good reading mechanics, together with the ability to 
make efficient use of sources of information. 

2. The ability to express one’s thoughts clearly, forcibly, and correctly in 
both oral and written form. This involves the ability to organize one’s thoughts, 
to spell, and to write, as well as speak clearly. 

3. The ability to listen intelligently and with profit. 

4. The ability to study effectively. 

5. The ability to use mathematical procedures and symbols in life situations. 

6. The ability to use materials and instruments of the social heritage such 
as those of communication, transportation, social, economic, and political institu- 
tions, ete. 

7. The ability to maintain materials and instruments of the social heritage 
such as making minor repairs of home and equipment, taking care of the automobile, 
care of recreational materials, ete. 

8. The ability to function as a wise consumer—-select clothing, entertainment, 
foods, home equipment, ete. wisely. 

9. The ability to maintain health. ’ 

10. The ability to maintain an efficient economic status. Budget time and 


expenditures, etc. 

11. The ability to perform a useful economic service (vocation). 

12. The ability to conform to social standards. 

13. The ability to respond to situations requiring neuro-muscular skill. 

14. The ability to appreciate the beautiful. 

15. The ability to express one’s self through music, art, literature, or through 
some other form of creative self-expression. 

16. The ability to recognize and use the natural phenomena, plants, and 
animals of the environment. 


Future Work of the Committee 

This progress report of the Committee on Scope and Sequence of 
Major Learnings in the Curriculum, appointed by Superintendent 
Vierling Kersey, is an attempt to place before the educators of Cali- 
fornia as comprehensive a view as possible of the results of long delib- 
eration on the broad, general aspects of curriculum development in 
the entire school system. 

The committee will welcome suggestions and criticism from all 
educators engaged in similar problems. It is anticipated that a some- 
what extensive report of the conclusions of the committee may be 
published early in the next school year. 


| 
| 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Determination of Negligence of School Districts and Instructors 

Where a high school pupil enrolled in a class in automobile 
mechanics was working on an automobile in the shop under the direc- 
tion of the instructor and in some manner the car suddenly backed up, 
pinning another pupil to a work bench and injuring him, upon the 
trial of an action brought against the defendant school district and 
instructor the question of whether negligence arose if the wheels were 
not blocked or if the instructor failed to ascertain if the wheels were 
blocked was one for the jury to decide. 

Evidence of the custom existing in private automobile shops and 
in public school shops elsewhere as to the blocking of the wheels of an 
automobile while being repaired was improperly admitted because 
practice in private automobile machine shops may not be accepted as 
a standard in school shops and conditions in other school shops were 
not necessarily the same as in the instant case. 

Cause remanded for new trial. (Perwman v. Wills et al, etc., 
85 C. A. D. 565, --- Pace. (2nd) ---) 


Rescission of Contract of Employment of Rural Supervisor of Schools 

Where a rural supervisor of schools had been employed for one 
year under a contract with a county superintendent of schools who 
was succeeded by another person as county superintendent of schools 
prior to the expiration of the contract and the rural supervisor of 
schools wrote the new county superintendent of schools indicating a 
willingness to surrender his position before the expiration date of 
his contract and the county superintendent of schools consented, there 
was a mutual rescission and abandonment of the contract and the 
rural supervisor of schools could not thereafter demand reinstatement 
to his position. (Sessions v. Meadows, 85 C. A. D. 598, -_- Pace. 
(2nd) ---) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Annexation of Territory of One Sixth Class City to Another as 
Affecting School Districts 
Where, under the provisions of Deering Act 5159a, territory lying 
within one city of the sixth class is annexed to another city of the 
sixth class, the territory becomes a part of the school district embrac- 
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ing the city to which such territory is annexed, under the authority 
of School Code scetion 2.125 and Matot v. Inglewood School District, 
71 Cal. App. 557, notwithstanding School Code section 2.110. (A.G. 0. 
10707, May 14, 1936, confirming A. G. O. 10490, February 3, 1936) 


Consolidation of School District Elections 

The governing board of a school district may hold two elections 
on the same date and may provide for their consolidation in accordance 
with the provisions of Deering Act 2264, as, for example, a district 
bond election (School Code sections 4.960 et seg.) and an election to 
exceed the ‘‘five per cent limitation law’’ (Chapter 356, Statutes 1935, 
and School Code section 4.300). (A. G. O. 10718, May 20, 1936) 


Federal Indian Reservations as Whole or Part of School District 

Except as permitted by School Code sections 2.195 and 2.196, 
there is no authority for the formation of a school district out of 
territory in a federal Indian reservation or for the inclusion of any 
such territory in a school district, the so-called district and boundary 
validation acts enacted by the Legislature, such as Deering Acts 7429b 
and 7429c, having no application. (A. G. O. 10793, June 24, 1936, 
confirming A. G. O. 10049, August 3, 1935, California Schools, VI 
(September, 1935), p. 347; and A. G. O. 9157, January 30, 1934, Cali- 
fornia Schools, V (March, 1934), p. 94.) 


School District Budget as Limiting Expenditures of District 

After the governing board of a school district has prepared the 
budget of the district for a school year and said budget has become 
effective, in accordance with the provisions of School Code sections 
4.360-4.367, the governing board of the district, in making expendi- 
tures of district funds for such school year: 


1. Is not restricted to the expenditure for each item in the budget 
of the amount estimated in the budget as being necessary for such 
item; and 

2. Is not restricted in its total expenditures for such school year 
to the total of the estimated expenditures for the school year as shown 
in the budget, except in so far as such expenditures may be limited 
by School Code sections 4.378 and 4.379, and the so-called “five per 
cent limitation law’’ (Chapter 356, Statutes 1935) and by opinion 
No. 10544 of the Attorney General (California Schools, VI (March, 
1936), p. 96), holding that the general reserve established in the 
budget (Item III) may not be expended except during the school year 
following that for which the budget is made. (A. G. O. 10708, May 
19, 1936) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Broadcasts Sponsored by State Department of Education 

Following is the schedule of educational broadcasts to be given 
under the auspices of the State Department of Education. These 
broadcasts are under the direction of Mary Gayer Perkins. 


EpvucaTIon Topay, STATION KGO, 6:15-6:30 P.M. 

July 11—Out-of-door Summer School 

July 18—Playground Activities 

July 25—Playground Activities, Concluded 

August 1—Education in the CCC 

August 8—Education in the CCC, Continued 

August 15—Education in the CCC, Concluded 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, STATION KLX, 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


July 38—Sir Francis Bacon. 
July 10—Sir Francis Bacon, Continued 
July 17—Sir Francis Bacon, Concluded 
July 24—Dr. Alexis Carrel 
July 31—Alexander Graham Bell 
August 7—James Clark Maxwell 
August 14—James Clark Maxwell, Concluded 
August 21-—Anthony Van Leeuwenhsek 
GOLDEN Days, STATION KRE, 8:30-8:45 P.M. 


July 1—A Tragic Fourth 

July 8—A Gold Rush to Order 
July 15—The Sluice Robber 
July 22—A Dumb Mucker 

July 29—The Blue Lead 
August 5—Pardners 

August 12—The Lost Padre 


SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 


The Safety Education Magazine issued by the National Safety 
Council is an excellent aid to teachers in the giving of instruction 
in safety. The magazine is issued monthly September through June. 
Each issue contains illustrated lesson plans, stories, plays, information 
on seasonal hazards, and a colored poster supplement. The subscrip- 
tion rates are $1.00 a year, $1.75 for two years, 85 cents a year each for 
10 to 100 subscriptions to the same address, 75 cents a year each for 
more than 100 subscriptions to the same address. 

The National Safety Council is a non-profit organization whose 
chief purpose is the promotion of safety through additional channels. 
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The council also issues many other publications helpful in the giving 
of instruction in safety, and will gladly send a catalog of these publi- 
cations upon request. Subscriptions and requests for the catalog and 
for information should be addressed to the National Safety Council, 
Education Division, One Park Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE-DEEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LAW 


The George-Deen Act, signed by the President on June 8, becomes 
operative July 1, 1937. It takes the place of the George-Ellzey Act, 
which became operative July 1, 1934, under which an annual appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 was authorized for the further development of 
vocational education for a period of three years ending June 30, 1937. 

The George-Deen Act authorizes an annual appropriation of 
$12,000,000 for vocational education to be divided equally between the 
three fields of Agricultural Education, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, and Home Economies Education. The act further authorizes an 
annual appropriation of (1) $1,200,000 for Vocational Training in Dis- 
tributive Occupations; (2) $1,000,000 for Training of Teachers of 
Vocational Education in Agriculture, Trade and Industry, and Home 
Economics. 

The George-Deen Act differs from the George-Ellzey Act in four 
principal ways: 

1. It increases by $9,090,397 the sum authorized for vocational edu- 
cation in the three fields—agriculture, trade and industry, and 
home economics—and by $1,054,000, the sum authorized for train- 
ing teachers in these fields. 

2. It requires states and territories participating in the grants to 
match only 50 per cent of these grants for the first five years 
in which the act is operative, this percentage being increased by 
10 per cent each year thereafter until it reaches 100 per cent 
in 1946. 

3. It authorizes funds to be used in programs providing training for 
the distributive occupations. 

4. It extends the benefits of vocational education to the District 
of Columbia. 


CONFERENCE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


A conference on personnel work in colleges and universities will 
be held on the Los Angeles campus of the University of California 
July 24 and 25. The conference is under the direction of Western 
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Personnel Service. Sessions have been planned in conjunction with 
the Junior College Conference to be held at the same time. 

Vocational Counseling for College Students will be the general 
theme. Occupational trends, jobs for college graduates, analysis of 
vocational abilities, etc., will be discussed at round table sessions by 
college personnel workers. 

All sessions will be open to summer session students and others 
interested in personnel work. The conference will include round tables 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morning and a dinner meeting Friday 
night with a program of general interest on occupational trends. 

Further information may be secured from Western Personnel 
Service, 30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena. 


STUDY OF PLANT DISEASE 


A letter has been received by the California State Department of 
Education from A. C. Fleury, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Quarantine 
of the State Department of Agriculture, calling attention to legal pro- 
visions relating to the movement of living insects and plant disease 
organisms. High school classes in agriculture and science desiring 
to use such materials in the study of plant disease should comply 
strictly with the law on the subject. Following are excerpts from 
Mr. Fleury’s letter: 


We are aware of living insects and plant disease organisms occa- 
sionally being received by public schools for laboratory study, same 
originating both within this state and other states. Such movement 
is in violation of the Agricultural Code of the State of California 
unless authorized by written permit by the Director of Agriculture of 
the State of California or the United States Department of Agriculture. 
We realize that this provision of the Agricultural Code probably has 
not, up to the present time, been brought to the attention of teachers 
in our pubilc schools, and consequently, we should not criticise any 
unauthorized movement of this material by our schools in the past. 

This Department is attempting to restrict the movement of living 
insects and viable diseases which are of economic importance as 
agricultural pests in the localities where they occur but which are not 
at the present established in California. Millions of dollars are spent 
annually in California in the eradication or control of agricultural pests 
which have already gained a foothold here. The principal means of 
long-distance pest spread is artificial, such as transportation for scientific 
study .or in connection with commercial movement of plant material 
intended for consumption or propagation. 

We desire to enforce safeguard measures covering the movement 
of living pest material with the least possible inconvenience to those 
engaged in scientific study. 

Permits will be issued upon request, authorizing the movement of 
insects which are of no economic importance or which are of economic 
importance but known to occur in the locality of destination. It will 
be necessary that an individual permit be issued to cover each shipment 
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and the insect or disease species which it is intended to move must be 
set forth in the application. Anyone desirous of obtaining a permit 
shall furnish this Department with the name and address of the 
consignee and consignor, the locality from which the insects or disease 
will come, the purpose for which intended, and the amount. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ HOME 


The Southern Section of the California Teachers Association, 
through its Bureau of Welfare, maintains the California Teachers 
Home at Inglewood for members of the Southern Section who require 
the services of the Home, and in addition provides assistance for such 
members of the Section as need financial assistance, but who do not 
find it desirable to enter the Home. 

The work of the Southern Section is deserving of the generous 
support of every member of the Section. 


DEATH OF HARR WAGNER 


The life of Harr Wagner, well known educational publisher, is 
ended. His many friends will always remember him, perhaps not so 
much for his contributions to education, but more because of his colorful 
personality. He lived a full and vigorous life, embodying the spirit 
of the pioneer. Although circumstances would have permitted him to 
exist securely, he chose to live precariously, seeking adventure even 
within the field of publication. 

Although best known for the textbooks and volumes on California 
life and history which he published, his pioneer spirit is represented 
in publications which he dared issue even though they were probable 
failures as financial ventures. He risked the hazard of bringing out 
worke of practically unknown authors, but was fully rewarded, particu- 
larly for having brought to the attention of the world the genius of 
David Starr Jordan and Joaquin Miller. 

As a county superintendent of schools and as the editor and pub- 
lisher of an educational journal, he was guide, philosopher and friend 
to a host of teachers. Although his life is done, his memory remains in 
the hearts of many friends, and his work stands as rich testimony to 
his life. 


REVIEWS 


An Experience Curriculum in English. A Report of a Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1935. Pp. xx+323. 


To the many services rendered by The National Council of Teachers of English 
to the advancement of practice in the field of English curriculum is added a 
pattern curriculum which views the problems broadly from kindergarten through 
the secondary school. Curriculum makers seeking a longitudinal analysis of the 
contribution of English to the total educational program will find the publication 
an unparalleled source for reference. 

The committee warns the reader in the Preface concerning the use of the 
material : 

This is intended to be a pattern curriculum. A pattern is not 
itself to be worn; it is merely an instrument to assist in the cutting— 
often with allowances for the individual peculiarities of the wearer— 
of the cloth to make a dress or suit. So this outline of work in 
English from the kindergarten to college is to be regarded as illustrative, 
an exposition of important curriculum principles through their systematic 
application. 

It is probably impossible to frame any curriculum for general use without modi-- 
fication but this volume draws together the thinking of a group of inestimable 
value as a basis for local adaptation. 


Part I of the volume, Introduction, attempts to set forth the basic principles 
and the meaning of integration. The clarity and succinctness of these statements 
will result in making them frequently quoted in subsequent professional literature ; 
the reviewer in this instance finds the temptation inescapable. Beginning with 
the well worn adage concerning the school of experience the following point of 
view is expressed: 


The school of experience is the only one which will develop the 
flexibility and power of self-direction requisite for successful living in 
our age of swift industrial, social, and economic change. To inculcate 
authoritarian beliefs, fixed rules of conduct, unreasoned and therefore 
stubborn attitudes, is to set our youth in futile and fatal conflict with 
the forces of modern life. By meeting situations, modifying conditions 
and adapting themselves to the unchangeable, our boys and girls will 
learn to live in a dynamic and evolving world. Today, more than ever, 
the curriculum should consist of experiences. 


The avoidance of the term subject-matter throughout this presentation is 
explained in these words: 


Subject-matter is merely the collected and organized, too fre- 
quently also desiccated, solutions to problems which the race has met 
and mastered. This social heritage is priceless, but preoccupation with 
its transmission makes the teacher a formalist and a drillmaster, and 
by inhibiting or distorting the normal development of the pupils develops 
a static or retrograde civilization. Pupils’ use of subject-matter to solve 
their own problems is at once the most economical way for them to 
assimilate it and the indispensable condition of developing their own 
capacities. 


The point of view in regard to measurement is significant. In the past, 
measurement in the field of English has been too narrowly limited to the mechanics 
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of composition and usage and to the incidents in and facts about literature. The 


measurement of the future must 
- Measure composition power, social spirit and poise, per- 
ception of beauty, and habitual choice of worthy literature. 
No word has been subjected to more attempts at definition than the word 
integration. The committee’s report makes this contribution to the growing list 
of definitions : 


Integration is the unification of all study (and other experience). 
It comes about, for the most part, not through conscious combining of 
different subjects or activities but through the initiation of vital 
activities which reach out into various fields and absorb subject content 
as the roots of a tree absorb food from the soil—without regard to 


fences on the surface. 

In Parts II-VI, an analysis is made of the English curriculum on all levels 
in relation to literature, reading, creative expression, communication, and corrective 
teaching. ‘The committee has avoided the misleading practice of attempting to 
assign specifie learnings to narrow grade levels and has in each instance made 
the grouping of kindergarten to grade six, and from grades seven to twelve. The 
continuity of learning through the period of childhood and youth is recognized 
in the organization of the pattern. 

The organization of the specific materials may be commended for brevity 
and usability by the teacher. Each “primary objective” is followed by a statement 
of “enabling objectives” and by a well selected list of “typical materials.” The 
teacher can get directly to the information needed without becoming lost in 
academic verbiage. 

Part VII, dealing with electives, is of considerable interest in its recog- 
nition of variation in ability and interests of secondary school pupils. Suggestions 
for electives in speech, journalism, creative writing, and grammar must receive 
the thoughtful consideration of curriculum makers on the secondary school level. 

Material consigned to the appendix will have considerable interest to school 
people generally. Three typical plans of ‘‘a probable year’s work” on three levels: 
grade three, grade seven, and grade ten will provide significant guidance for 
teachers who want to know how much should normally be accomplished. Four 
illustrative expanded units are of such quality that the reader regrets the limi- 
tations imposed by the size of the volume in supplying more of this type of 
material. The last section, teacher education in English, merits the thoughtful 
consideration of those engaged in planning the professional education of elementary 
school teachers and of candidates for secondary school subjects other than English 
as well as of those who are candidates for high school or college positions in the 
field of English. 

The practical nature of the material recommends it for classroom use in 
elementary and secondary schools. The soundness of its philosophy and its 
recommendation relative to aspects of the problem of organization to provide 
requisite learnings should give it careful consideration by all school adminis- 


trators. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


ERNEST E. OERTEL. Toward a New Philosophy in Educational Administration. 
Los Angeles, California: Murray & Gee, 1936. Pp. viii+182. 


It is desirable from time to time to evaluate the trends and objectives of 
social services. Educational administration is a comparatively new form of social 
service and Dr. Oertel in this book traces its geneses and development from a 
philosophical point of view. His presentation is readable, analytical, and ends 
with conclusions that are challenging and thought provoking. 


— Ts 
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The book is divided into three parts, as follows: Part I, Conceptual Back- 
grounds for Educational Administration in the United States; Part II, Recent 
School Administration; and Part III, Toward a New Philosophy in Educational 
Administration. 

Stated in general terms the purpose of the author was to provide “an intelli- 
gent understanding of the functions, characteristics, and purposes of educational 
administration and their relationships to philosophical motivations.” More specifi- 
cally the purposes were: 


(1) to examine critically certain dominant concepts and attitudes 
that have influenced and are influencing educational administration in 
this country, (2) to confront these new modes of social and educational 
thinking, and (3) to attempt to integrate these sets of ideas and beliefs 
and formulate an expression of the new philosophy of educational admin- 


istration toward which we are moving. 
The study of the subject shows that the philosophy of educational adminis- 
tration has never had a truly articulate expression. 
Principles of administration have been set forth freely since the 


days of Mann. Educational theories and philosophies have abounded. 
But there has never been a thorough integration of those individual 


theories, those collective or social philosophies, and those principles 
formulated from practice, which, put together, make up what may be 


called the philosophy of school administration. Practice has proceeded, 

for the most part, without a professional awareness that any guiding 

philosophy of school administration existed. 

Prior to the economic debacle of 1929, school administrators very generally 
accepted the prevailing business and industrial patterns of thought. It has been 
during the immediate past only that they have commenced to give directed thought 
to effecting desirable social changes. The new outlook gives 

promise of changing by degrees the direction and function of public 

education so that it may assist in ameliorating social inequalities and 

injustices. . . . More than being regarded as a_ public welfare 
agency serving the status quo, the new educational administration must 

be conceived of as a function of a dynamic statesmanship which, in its 

own right, will formulate and project policies designed, through a 

broad general education on all levels, to promote a progressively improv- 

ing individual and social life and culture. 


Factual studies alone cannot conceive the purpose nor outline desirable 
functions and policies of school administration. Educational researches should be 
less circumscribed by form and the practice of being painful elaborations of the 
obvious, and contribute more to the stimulation of reflective thinking. The new 
liberal education will then give greater depth and breadth to the mind and will 
embrace in its process of integration the really important values of the human 
personality. 

It is the conclusion of the author that education “needs a thinking depart- 
ment” and that any “educational movement, to be progressively constructive and 


helpful, must have orientation; it must possess direction.” 
J. A. BURKMAN 


ELIZABETH WATERMAN. The Rhythm Book: A Manual for Teachers of Children. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936. Pp. v+150. 


For those teachers desiring an enriched understanding of the relationships 
between various forms of rhythmic expression and correlated art forms, Miss 
Waterman’s book will open new vistas. 

Chapter I discusses the inherent sense of rhythms present because of the 
skeletal framework and alternating action of nerves and muscles. Emphasis is 
placed on how, from the known, one may lead children into less known rhythmic 
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expression, and finally to an appreciation of the rhythmic elements present in 
“the sounds and shapes of musical, graphic, and plastic art forms. 

Chapter II deals with technical problems involved in making etiath 
patterns used by primitive and peasant peoples. A check sheet is offered as an 
aid in lesson planning. On the sheet a minimum of 196 combinations is possible. 
Starting with the walk, one is given information on how to present and develop 
rhythmic skill in walking, running, tip-toeing, jumping, hopping, leaping, galloping, 
sliding, skipping, bending and stretching, swinging and swaying, turning and 
twisting, rising and falling, shaking and beating. 

Chapter III, entitled From Rhythmic Movement into Rhythmic Patterns, 
deals with methods useful in developing the interest of boys and girls in pattern 
making. 

Chapter IV presents the possibilities of vocal self-accompaniment, timing, 
intensity, and range being discussed. 

Chapter V discusses rhythmic activities appropriate to the tonal qualities 
of various wind, stringed, metal and percussion instruments. 

Chapter VI is devoted to drawing and movement, and Chapter VII to modeling 
and movement. Chapter VIII, devoted to a discussion on musical accompaniments, 
closes the first part of the book. 

Part II contains music with words and directions for the basic rhythm 
movements as given in Chapter II. Seventy-four musical scores are included. 
There is an excellent bibliography consisting of 100 titles classified under the 
following divisions: (1) Qn the analysis of rhythm; (2) Analysis of the process of 
expression; (3) Analysis of various media of expression, (a) movement, (b) vocal- 
ization, (c) instrumentation, (d) drawing; (4) Analysis of educational procedures; 


and (5) Additional music for children. 
WINIFRED VAN HAGEN 
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